THE  ENGLISH  INN

their characteristic rows of galleries over the
courtyards ? The "Bell" in Holbornlingered until
1894; most of the others had gone before that
under the pressure of commercial necessity and the
rise in land values. This cannot be helped,
though it may be lamented.

It has not, I think, been noticed that there is
another cause quite accidentally operating to-
wards the diminution of the most ancient and
pleasant houses in the large cities. The houses in
the busiest quarters go for one reason ; those in
the less busy for another. The authors of this
book lament London's comparative poverty in
water-side inns, and the steady diminution in the
numbers that exist. " The river front of Ham-
mersmith/' they say, for instance, " from the
Eyot at Chiswick to the bridge, could show a few
years since its special type of ale-houses, but these
are rapidly becoming scarcer/' They are, indeed :
and even beyond the Eyot. The beautiful old
" Red Lion " on the Mall, Georgian brick with a
vast first-floor room and an ancient grindstone on
the river-bank, was shut up in 1913. In 1924
something much older went: the " Burlington/'
opposite the Church, a long, low, cosy building
with overhanging storeys which claimed descent
from the century of Agincourt. Such quiet,
out-of-the-way inns constantly disappear in
London. Why ? Because of an unexpected
effect of the State's Licensing policy. It is not
for me to discuss in this column the rights and
wrongs of the licensing laws or the promotion of
temperance by a reduction in the number of
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